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ovr present Engraving re 
“Feaders to look back for hal 
“centuries, and to look forward for half 


& dozen years. It presents a correct 

View of the Ancient Chapel which for- 

_merly graced the centre arch of Lon- 

3 and an engraving of the 

ful design for the New London 

‘e, which is intended to be erected 

the river, near the scite of the 
structure 


Of the history of London Bridge, 
‘@ar'reeders have already been wae. 
finted, in the second number of 
' Mrrror, to which we refer them. 
_ of which we this week 
OL. t. 
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She Rew Rondon Bridge; and the Ancient Chapel. 


present a correct view, was built in the 
centre of the bridge, on the east side. 
It was dedicatea to St. Thomas, and 
was built in 1209. Peter de Cole- 
church, the first arehitect of the bridge, 
was buried in this chapel, in the middle 
of which was a tomb, in which his re- 
mains were deposited. The Chapel 
had an entrance from the river, and 
another from the street. 


The inconvenience attending London 
Bridge on account of its narrow arches, 
and the present decayed state of the 
structure, has induced the city to wish 
to erect a new one. 
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A commission has, however, been 
appointed on the subject, and they de- 
termined in favour of a new bridge. 
Architects and engineers were invited 
to futnish designs, and premiums offer- 
ed for the best plans that should be 
presented. The instructions on which 
the plans were to be founded were to 
the following effect: That the —T, 
should consist of five arches, and be 
faced with granite ; the centre arch to 
be twenty-three feet above high-water 
mark, The scite of the bridge not to 
exceed 170 feet from the West side of 
the present bridge. The clear water- 
way not to be less than 600 feet. The 
declivity of the road-way not to exceed 
one foot it twenty-six feet, and stairs 
of granite to be provided to go from 
the foot of the bridge to the river. 

Premiums of 250/. 1502. and 1002. 
were to be given for the first, second, 
and third most approved designs. Af- 
ter this nofice had been made public 
about six months, it was found that 
fifty-two designs had been sent in. 
The whole were then submitted to the 
Crown Architects, Messrs. Soane, 
Nash, and Smirke, together with Mr. 
Montague, the City Architect, when 
they selected as the three best, those 
of Mr. Fowler, Mr. Boorer, and Mr. 
Busby (son ef Dr. Busby), to whomthe 
premiums were adjudged. 

Of Mr. Fowler’s design we this week 
present an engraving. It is to consist 
of five arches, segments of circles ; 
the centre arch to be 154 ep ah 
the two next 143 feet, and each of the 
smaller arches 125 feet span. The width 
of the bridge, 48 feet; the height of 
the ballustrade, or rather parapet, 
seven feet; itis to be a wall pierced 
with large circular apertures, filled 
with open cast-iron work, so as to 
afford a view of the river. The 
estimated expense of the bridge is 
306,0007. 

Mr. Boorer’s plan is light and airy, 
the span of the arches, which are ellip- 
tical, being 152, 144, and 128 feet; 
the width of the bridge, 54 feet, and 
the estimated expense, 500,000/. 

Mr. Busby's design gives the arches 
at 150, 140, and 130) feet; the arches 
are semi-elliptical; the width of the 
bridge is 47 feet. and each side is 
fenced with a ballustrade. The esti- 
mated expense is 386,0002. 

We confess that none of these plans 
appear to be what the instructions ex- 
pressed, worthy of the metropolis, and 
the present cultivated state of science ; 
though they all possess considerable 
merit. The country that has produced 
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a Rennie, and the metropolis that 
boasts so noble a structure as Waterioo 
Bridge, should not. retrogade in her 
public buildings ; and if the latter noble 


monument cannot be excelled, let us not .. . 


erect any thing inferior to it, even for 
the sake of variety. We hear, how- 
ever, that it is by no means certain 
that Mr. Fowler's plan will be adopted, 
but that a new competition will be 
opened for other designs. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF A CON. 
SULTING SURGEON. 
_ . To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sir—The werld has been favoured, 
and no doubt amused, by the confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater, English 
Glutton, Hypochondriac, &c. &c., yet, 
I believe, setting: aside the observa- 
tions of Sir Astley Cooper in his lec- 
tures some time ago, where he stated 
that he had known the want of a shil- 
ling more*than any one of his auditors, 
I am the first whohas offered any thing 
like a detail to the public of the difficul- 
ties that attend the first establishment 
of a consulting surgeon. I pass over 
the expensive process of education, and 
consequent loss of that period of life 
during which others in more humble 
occupations are laying the foundation 
of their fortune, and come at once to 
the time when I made my debut as a 
public professional character. In order 
to do this with any prospect of success, 
I discovered that it was necessary I 
should have turned my, attention to 
some particular branch of the healing 
art. Accordingly, after much consi- 
deration, I selected one which common 
sense as well as knowledge of my pro- 
fession concurred in convincing me was 
very imperfectly and unsuccessfully 
practised. My first difficulty was to 
find a competent teacher, for: alas! 
they were like Demetrius of Ephesus, 
they knew by their craft they had their 
wealth, and were very cautious of com- 
municating the methods of treatment 
they adopted; one more. liberal- thea 
the rest gave me every attention, but { 
soon found his theories were wild, his 
practice badly founded, and in general 
unsuccessful. I acquired, however, @ 
knowledge of all the treatment then 
known to the world, as he sacfificed 
his life to the acquirement of know- 
ledge. Being therefore under no con: 
straint as to commencing _ practice, 
which, from sentiments of gratitude to 
my preceptor, I. should not have done 
to his injury ifhe had survived, but ra- 
ther have participated in his labours, 
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and endeavoured as his coadjutor to 
correct his errors, I boldly started into 
notice ; but how to attract attention to 
myself was my next difficulty. It was 
necessary that I should have a fixed re- 


*’gidence, well furnished, and genteel in 
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int,of situation; for such is the folly 
of the public, that humble merit stands 
no chance with splendid ignorance. By 
the assistance of friends, I was placed 
in a house neatly and respectably fur- 
nished, and it only remained to make 
myself as notorious as possible. There 
are three legitimate ways of doing so: 
either to write a work on the anatomy, 
pathology, physiology, &c. &c. of that 
portion of the body whose complaints 
are professed to be treated, which, be- 
{ng advertised by a publisher, causes 
the author’s name to be known, and of 
course those afflicted apply to him. “An- 
other way is to give lectures on the 
same subjects,-notice of which being 
duly inserted in the papers and peri- 


-odical works, with certain hours and 


residence mentioned, when and where 
pupils may apply for terms, sufficiently 


‘po nt out the periods when the lecturer 
s 


at home to see patients. Both of 
these plans I adopted: the first an- 
swered pretty well, as I performed my 
task-conscientiously, and although my 
work professed to be addressed to prac- 
titioners, it was written with a view of 
being read by the popular world. 
Those who had ability to understand it 
paid me the compliment of consulting 
me, from (allow me to say as I am 
talking of myself) a well-founded sup- 
position thet I knew more than I had 
chosen to expose to the public eye; or 
that as their case was peculiar, so it 
required peculiar treatment; and those 
who had not sufficient education to un- 
derstand the force of my reasoning, 
thought I must be a very ‘“‘ clever fel- 
low’? to put myself in print. Difficul- 
ties assailed me, however, at every 
step, in carrying my first plan into ex- 
ecution. I purchased paper, employ- 
ed my own prifiter, binder, &c. and 
being desirous of having a respectable 
publisher, I found his charge was 33 
per cent. profit, 10 per cent. more for 
the use of his name as publisher, one 
book out of every twenty-five, and I 
Wasto pay whatever he charged for 
‘advertisements, with carriage and other 
small expenses, without daring to ques- 
tion his respectability, by asking for 
any account as to what papers contain- 
ed the notices of the publication. 
Thus, in order to meet this enormous 
eduction, my book was obliged to be 


priced so high, that many persons 
thought I had made a book merely for 
the profit of it. My work being before 
the publie, the Reviewers next pre- 
sented themselves as another difficulty ; 
but, with the exception of one, they 
were very levient- That one, how- 
ever, was published by a mere printer, 
a man without an idea of his own on 
such subjects, who was in consequence 
obliged to trust to hireling medical 
writers; and one of them having a 
friend in the same departmentas myself, 
lashed my work with such blind rage, 
to please or earn a reward from his 
friend, that he exposed his own igno- 
rance, of which I did not fail to take 
advantage in contemporary works, and 
his master, having a good portion of 
common sense, dismissed my interested 
antagonist from his place as a re- 
viewer. I had some minor difficulties 
with the papers as to the manner of 
their advertising my lectures; for in- 
stead of placing in capitals the peculiar 
department I professed, they placed 
‘* Lectures’’ in capitals, as if pupils 
were my desideratum, whereas [ did 
not care one straw for pupils, it being 
only a genteel way of calling attention 
to myself. I also adopted the plan of 
seeing poor patients gratuitously, and 
fixed certain hours for their attendance, 
which is the third legitimate method of 
obtaining notoriety, although it has be- 
come rather equivocal of late, for the ve- 
riest quacks resort to the same methods, 
and what with the difficulties of keeping 
the poor to the hours you appoint, and 
the tricks of those who will be mean 
enough to assume the character of 
paupers, in order to get advice for no- 
thing, it is not productive of so much 
benefit as may be supposed. Having 
thus, in some degree, overcome my 
major difficulties, the minor ones be- 
gan to press upon and annoy me, and 
even to this day distress my feelings 
so, that I should almost be likely to 
accept the advice of Joh’s wife, if she 
were now present to offer it. My first 
patient was a lady ina carriage from a 
commercial city, with her little boy, to 
whom I rendered my atteutions ; after 
which she asked my fee. Hurt as my 
feelings were by the question, I replied 
a guinea ; to which she rejoined, in the 
true spirit of trade, ‘ Will not a pound 
do?” Shortly after I had a rich West 
Indian in his carriage, attended by his 
brother. His case was one I might 
have made appear of very great diffi- 
culty, and of course I eould have kept 
him a eg erg time under my 
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hands ; but I preferred the honourable 
pleasure of relieving him i . 
which my skill enabled me todo. His 
brother absolutely danced about the 
room, transported with pleasure that 
his relative was likely to be so speedi- 
ly relieved; and when the operation 
was over, both of them almost over- 
whelmed me with their encomiums. 
Could I supposethey barely intended to 
~adhere to the strictline of justice, and 
Jeave generosity and quantum meruit 
outofthe question ? Yet so it was, I was 
paid my fee, but nothing more ; and in 
the same way was I treated by an old 
gentleman of 83, who had found in my 
abilities and honourable conduct simi- 
lar relief; yet he never calculated the 
benefit received. Many were the in- 
stances in which patients of apparent 
respectability came, obtained my.ad- 
vice, and walked off without paying a 
fee at all. If any of these should read 
this, let them blush for their conduct ; 
it might be sport to them, but it was 
death to me; for often have I exerted 
myself to assist persons who, under the 
garb of ladies or gentlemen, have pre- 
sented themselves, with the expectation 
of receiving a fair reward for my ser- 
vices, when from being, as Sir Astley 
Cooper says he has been, without a 
shilling, it would have rendered me 
great benefit; and have been too often 
cruelly disappointed by the dishonest 
behaviour of my patients, whose names 
and address have not been given at all, 
or falsely given. Ihave now upon my 
visiting-book more than one person of 
title, who, pluming themselves upon 
their great connexions, but from which 
I have never benefitted, do not think it 
mecessary to pay even so much as a 
common mechanic would do. One in 
rticular, a lady, who at my own 
jouse and her’s I have attended at 
least a dozen times, which at half-a- 
guinea a visit for six times when she 
eame to me, and double ‘when I*went 
to her, would make nine guineas; yet 
I have only had éwo sovereigns of her. 
By-the-bye, these sovereigns are a five 
per cent. loss to us. But the most ras- 
cally conduct Iever yet met with, was 
in the case of a man, apparently a gen- 
tleman, who came to me with a com- 
plaint which I honourably and liberally 
pointed out the most probable mode of 
curing. He said he was too indolent to 
do it for himself, and should come to 
me to apply the remedy for him. Ac- 
cordingly he came constantly for some 
time. As he never gave mea fee, I 
mentioned to hiu at the end of the 
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thirty-second visit, that I did not keep 
books of account. I hed frequently 
remonstrated against his free use of 
wine, asstring him he would never be 
cured if he continued it. He ceased 
his visits; and on being written to, 
called and left five guineas, saying he 
was notcured. This inadequate sum 
I pointed out was not an equivalent for 
my time and trouble ; that I had never 
descended to the character of a quack, by 

romising a cure, which he could not 
Indeed expect if he drank his wine. An 
impertinent answer followed from 8 
fellow who assumed the character of 
my patient’s attorney, professing he 
would receive any writ for him, to save 
his client personal trouble. Irritated 
by the insolence, I cansed a writ to be 
issued, and then found the pretended 
attorney was only a lawyer’s clerk, 
having no power to receive the writ, 
and it was served on the principal, 
who let the expenses accumulate as 
much as possible, and then pleaded his 
privilege, for that he was an attorney, 
which, from his representations to me, 
and the whole tenor of his conduct, it 
was impossible for me to surmise. 

Having told you some of the difficul- 
ties of a consulting surgeon, I think 
you and other gentlemen that have the 
command of the press might very much 
relieve them. In the first place, you 
might assist works which were likely 
to be of utility to the community in 
making their way to public notice, by 
taking them from under the dominion of 
opulent and extortionate booksellers, 
whereby the prices would be materially 
reduced. Next, you might give men 
whose merit has been ascertained an 
opportunity of bringing themselves be- 
fore the public, by placing any new 
discoveries which they. chose to com- 
municate in a respectable and prominen¢ 
point of view, without demanding pay- 
ment for the insertion, as some of 
soi disant respectable newspapers do. 
This wouid invite discussion and bene- 
fit the world; and lastly, yon might 
recommend that fees should be paid to 
consulting surgeons the same as to 
counsel, sent before hand with the case, 
or some other manner contrived, so 
that the feelings of men as highly edu- 
cated, if not more so, than those in the 
profession of the law, should not be 
outraged as they are at present by the 
frequent demand, from persons who 
ought to know better, of ** Pray, Sir, 
what is your fee?” Oh! ‘tis enough 
to make a man mad. 

Tam, Sir, your's, &. 
A ConsuLTine SURGEON. 
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THE ARABIAN MARTYR. 
Abdaliah and Sabat were intimate 
friends, and, being young men of family 
ia Arabia, they agreed to travel to- 
gether, and visit foreign countries.— 
‘Phey were both zealous Mahomedans. 
Sabat was son of Ibraham Sabat, a 
noble family of the line of Beni Sabat, 
who trace their pedigree to Mahomed. 
The two friends left Arabia, after pay- 
ing their adorations at the tomb of their 
prophet, and travelled through Persia, 
and thence to Cabul. Abdallah was 
ted to an office of state under 
Shah, king of Cabul; and Sabat 
left him there, and proceeded on a tour 
h Tartary. 
While Abdallah remained atCabul, 
he was converted to the Christian faith, 
the perusal of a bible (as is sup- 
d) belonging to a Christian from 
Atmenia, then residing at Cabul. In 
the Mahomedan states, it is death for a 
man of rank to become a Christian. 
Abdallah endeavoured for a time to 
eaceal his conversion ; but finding it 
ao longer possible, he determined to 
fee t© some of the Christian churches 
pear the Caspian Sea. He accordingly 
left Cabul in disguise, and had gained 
the great city of Bochara, in Tartary, 
when he was met in the streets of that 
tity by his friend Sabat, who imme- 
diately recognised him. Sabat had 
heard of his conversion and flight, and 
was filled with indignation at his con- 
duct. Abdallah knew his danger, and 
threw himself at the feet of Sabat. He 
confessed he was a Christian, and im- 
plored him, by the sacred tie of their 
former friendship, to let him escape 
with his life. ‘ But, Sir,” said Sabat, 
when relating the story himself, ‘ lhad 
no pity. I caused my servants to seize 
bim, and I delivered him up to Marad 
Shah, king of Bochara. He was sen- 
fenced to die, anda herald went through 
the city of Bochara, announcing the time 
of execution. An immense multitude 
attended, and the chief men of the city. 
I also went, and stood near Abdallah. 
He was offered his life if he would 
abjure Christ, the executioner standing 
him with his sword in his hand.— 
‘No,’ said he (as if the proposition 
Were impossible to be complied with), 
“T cannot abjure Christ.’ Then one of 
his hands was cut off at the wrist. He 
stood firm, his arm standing by his side, 
but with little motion. A physician, by 
desire of the king, offered to heal the 
wound if he would recant. He made 
no answer, but looked up steadfastly 
towards Heaven, like Stephen, the first 
Martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. 


He did not look with anger towards 
me. He looked at me, but it was be- 
nignly, and with the~countenance of 
forgiveness. His other hand was then 
cut off. raw he a ae a 
imperfect English, he never changed, 
ber nner changed! And when he 
bowed his-head to receive the blow of 
death, all Bochara seemed to say, 
* What new thing is this?’ 

Sabat ‘had indulged the hope that 
Abdallah would have recanted when he 
was offered his life; but when he saw 
that his friend was dead, he resigned 
himself to grief and remorse. He tra- 
velled from place to place, seeking rest 
and finding none. At last he thought 
he would visit India. He accordingly 
came to Madras about five years ago. 
Soon after his arrival, he was appointed 
by the English Government a mufti, or 
expounder of the Mahomedan law—his 
great learning, and respectable station 
in his own country rendering him well 
qualified for that office. And now the 
Reriod of his conversion drew near.— 

ile he was at Visagapatam, in the 

northern Circars, exercising his pro- 
fessional duties, Providence brought in 
his way a New Testament, in the Arabic 
language. He read it with deep thought, 
the Koran lying before him. He com- 
pared them together with patience and 
solicitude, and at kength the truth of the 
gospel fell on his mind, as he expressed 
it, like a flood of light. Soon after- 
wards, he proceeded to Madras, a jour- 
ney of 300 miles, to seek Christian 
baptism, and having made a public con- 
fession of his faith, he was baptized in 
the English church at that place, by 
the name of Nathaniel, in the 27th year 
of his age. When his family in Arabia 
heard that he had followed the example 
of Abdallah, and become a Christian, 
they dispatched his brother to India, 
(a voyage of two months) to assassinate 
him. While Sabat was sitting in his 
house at Visagapatam, his brother pre- 
sented himself in'the disguise of a 
faquir, or beggar, having a dagger con- 
cealed under his mantle. He rushed 
on Sabat, and wounded him. But Sabat 
seized his arm, and his servants came 
to his assistance. He then recognised 
his brother! The assassin would have 
become the victim of public justice ; 
but Sabat interceded for him, and sent 
him home in peace, with letters and 
presents, to his mother’s house in 
Arabia. 

When Sabat forgave and inter- 
ceded for his brother, he was no longer 
the fanatic and pitiless Mahomedan, 
but the professer of a religion whick 
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teaches mercy and forgiveness to our 
most implaeable enemies. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


MIRACLES. 


The Romish church pretends to infal- 
libility, and appeals to a constant suc- 
cession of miracles in support of that 
pretension. These pretended miracles, 
gross and palpable falsehoods as they 
are, have been published as truths, 
with the sanction of censors of the 
press, heads of religious orders, bi- 
shops, and inquisitors; and they re- 
main, and for ever will remain, proofs 
of a system of imposture deliberately 
carried on, 

We have before us the Life of the 
Glorious Bishop St. Patrick, Apostle 
and Primate of Ireland, together with 
the Lives of the Holy Virgin St. Brid- 
get, and of the Glorious Abbot St. Co- 
jumbe, Patrons of Ireland, printed in 
1625 at St. Omers, with the license 
and approbation of the Censors of Lou- 
vaine, of the Bishop of St. Omers, and 
of the Commissary and Definitor-Ge- 
neral of the Seraphic Order. The au- 
thor, Fr. B. B. one of the Irish Fran- 
ciscan friars at Louvaine, says of St. 
Patrick, that this Life ‘ will abun- 
dantly teach how stupenduous he was 
in perpetrating of miracles.” He will, 
he says, “ furnish the scrip of your 
memories with bright stones taken up 
out of the torrent of our glorious 
Apostle’s life, wherewith, if you 
charge the sling of your tongues, the 
weakest among you shall be able to 
encounter and cast down any temera- 
rious and Goliah-hearted Protestant 
that should undertake to renew the lost 
field, or to recover the gained breach.” 
“Since they obtrude their new-found 
Gospel on you, under the specious 
vizard of venerable antiquity, lo here 
we offer them St. Patrick’s Life, who 
lived in the purer times of Christianity : 
let them examine it, let them search it, 
and point us out what they shall find in 
it to countenance their cause, or to ad- 
vance their religion.—Nothing will oc- 
cur here but quires of sacred virgins, 
and troops of holy monks. They will 
admire at the frequent mention of holy 
veils and ecclesiastical tonsure. Holy 
water, vessels of holy oils, hallowed 
fire, the sign of the Cross, &c. sound 
very harshly in Protestants ears. Our 
wiving gospellors hold no commeree or 
society with a continent and chaste 
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monk, ‘The refined naturalists of Ge- 
neva will never acknowledge our glo- 
rious prelate’s walking in the majesty 
of a Roman pallium. These delicate 
reformers will never challenge a reli- 
gious, consumed with fasts and weak- 





- 


ened with hair-cloth, as a disciple. .' 


Paleness arising of long standing in 
cold water, (a thing never practised 
our tender solifidians, ) short and broken 
sleeps taken all alone ona hard flint, 
seem strange and absurd: in the theo- 
logy of our libidinous ministers, who 
lie immersed in beds of down, not 
alone, but embracing their sweethearts 
with greater devotion than ever any 
Geneva bible.’ And presently he asks 
‘What greater imposture can they 
impose on you than to father their Pro- 
testant paradoxes on the primitive 
Christians ?”” 

The friar who thus talks of Protest- 
ant impostures, and triumphantly calls 
upon the Protestants to examine and 
search into the Life of St. Patrick, 
which he has written for their confa- 
sion, or edification, relates in this Life, 
not indeed that the Saint heated an 
‘oven with ice, but that he made s 
rousing fire with it. He relates also 
that fire drop? from his fingers and dried 
up the waters of an inundation ; that 
he transported a leper to Ireland upon 
an altar-stone, which served for the 
passage better than the best life-boat 
could have done; that he himself ef- 
fected his landing there in the face of 
an army of devils drawn up to oppose 


him ; that at sundry times he made the. 


earth swallow sundry magicians ; that 
he raised many persons from the dead 
whose bodies had long been resolved 


to dust; that he moved a mountain to . 


accommodate a noble of Munster whose 
view from his dwelling was obstructed 
by it, and brought the mountain back 
as easily as he had displaced it, when 
the said noble refused to let him build 
a church, which he had promised if the 
miracle was performed ; that he made 
a he-goat bleat in the belly of the man 
who had stolen and eaten it, and en- 
tailed a goat’s beard upon the issue of 
the thief for ever—(it is to be ho 

that he limited it to the male line ;) t 

when it rained, his sanctity served as 
a great coat and umbrella to keep him 
perfectly dry ; that when he walked in 
the night it was by the light of his own 
fingers; and that having cleared Ire- 
land of magicians and devils, by whom 
it was so infested that the whele island 
was called the Devil’s own, he 'march- 
ed the venomous creatures of all kinds, 
by which it was everrun, te a promon- 
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tory, and made them cast themselves 
_into'the sea—upon which Joceline ex- 
claifus, as-well he might, ‘‘ O miracu- 
lum magnificum a mundi exordio in- 


pernecessarium.” M. Gregoire 
ar A indignant at the repetition of 
— aprrdd but ge Miediog a 

estant clergyman for allu to 
them, it is proper he should be re- 
minded that they were invented in his 
church, and a with its sanc- 
tion. Itis fit also that he should be 
‘reminded of what Bolland has said with 
segard to these very tales, and other 
such as these, in the preface to his pro- 
digious and invaluable collection. Quia 
vero in ejusmodi patrandis prodigiis 
sese feré simplicitati ac fidei hominum 
Deus attemperat, ideo Hibernorum, 
Schforum, Britannorum tam Qui Al- 
bionem, quam qui Armoricam Gallic 
cram incolunt, plane portentose sunt 
Sanctorum Vite, atque ex miraculis 
feré incredibilibus conterie; quia 
apud eas gentes et constantia fidei egre- 
gia, et vite simplicitas, ae candor 
olim rarus extitit ; vel certé quia sim- 
Scriptores. And he proceeds 
to say even malice itself cannot deny 
that very many miracles were formerly 
wrought in those countries, because, 
in spite of the triumph of heresy, they 
still continued to be manifested, for 
example, at St. Winifred’s Well. 

The Romish church, possessing and 
exercising, wherever it was establish- 
ed, a controul over the press, autho- 
rized the publication of these legends, 
not as spiritual romances, (like the Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman, the Pil- 
gtim’s Progress and the Holy War,) 
but as authentic biography. This very 

. fomance of St. Patrick (there is not a 
more flagrant one in the whole Acta 
Sanctorum, though there are many 
more flagitious) was published, as we 
have shown, with an insolent appeal to 
its miracles and its authenticity against 
the Protestants. The Protestant there- 
fore, on his part, is justified in appeal- 
ing toit as a proof of the practices of 
the Romish church. 

So much for St. Patrick. Let us 
now look to the story of St. Antonio. 
The great Chronicler of the Order has 
80 prettily, as well as circumstantially, 
related this notable miracle, that the 
reader may be pleased at seeing it 
faithfully mentored from his Latin. 

“When St. Antonio preached at 
Rimini, where there dwelt a great 
number of heretics, he disputed against 
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their errors, and desired to bring them 
back to the light of truth. But they 
being as it were made stones: by their 
obstinacy, not only would not yield to 


his holy e nce, but even altogether 
refused to hear him. St. Antonio 
therefore, God inspiring him, went out 


one day to the mouth of the river, close 
by the sea, and standing upon the shore 
near to the sea and to the river also, 
began, in the manner of a discourse, 
to callu the fishes on the part of 
the Lord, saying, Hear ye the word 
of the Lord, O ye fishes of the sea and 


of the river, seeing that the heretical, 


infidels refuse to hear it! Behold im- 
mediately there gathered together be- 
fore St. Antonio so great a multitude 
of fishes, great and small, as never had 
been seen in those parts; and they all 
held their heads a little out of the 
water. There you might have seen 
the great fish beside the little ones, and 
the little ones pass quietly under the 
fins of the great ones, and even rest 
there. There you might have seen 
divers species, each hastening to join 
those of its own kind, so that they 
were arranged before the face of the 
Saint, like a painted field, marvellously 
adorned with variety of colours and of 
forms. There you might have seen 
bands of fishes, huge and great, take 
their place at the preaching, like the 
divisions of an army in array. There 
you might have seen the fishes of a 
middle size chuse their middle station, 
and, as if instructed by their Maker, 
rest in their places without truculence. 
There you might have seen a copious 
multitude of little fishes approaching 
like pilgrims for an Indulgence, and 
drawing nearer to the Holy Father as 
their teacher. So that at this preach- 
ing, which was ordered by Heaven, in 
the first place the small fishes arranged 
themselves to hear St. Antonio, in the 
second those of a middle size, and the 
great ones in the third, where the water 
wasdeeper. They being thus arranged, 
St. Antonio solemnly began to preach, 
saying, ‘* O Fish, my brethren, ye are 
greatly bounden, according to your ca- 
pacity, to give thanks to the Creator 
who hath given you so noble an ele- 
ment for your habitation, so that ye 
have the sweet water, and the salt, as 
it suiteth you. Moreover he hath ap- 
pointed for you manifold refuges that 
ye may avoid the annoyance of the 
storms. He hath made for youa clear 
and limpid element that ye might see 
whither ye go, and perceive also your 
food, At the creation of the world ye 
received from God as a benediction, the 
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command that ye should multiply. At 
the deluge, when all other, creatures 
who were not in the Ark perished, ye 
were preserved without hurt. To you 
it was appointed to swallow up the 
prophet Jonah:at. the: command of the 
Lord, and after the third day to replace. 
him on shore.. You brought the tax 
money to our Lord and Saviour when 
he, as.a-poor man, had not else where- 
with to have paid it. You, before the 
Resurrection,. and after it, were the 
food.of the eternal King. | For all 
which things ye are greatly bound to 
praise and bless the Lord, from whom 


ye have received so many singular “© 


blessings above all other creatures.” 
At these words, some fishes uttered a 
sound, others opened their mouths, and 
all inelined: their heads, praising toge- 
ther the Most High in such a manner 
as ae could. Antonio, rejoicing in 
the. Holy Spirit at this reverence of the 
fishes, and crying with a most loud 
voice, said, ‘* Blessed be the eternal 
Goul, because the fishes of the water 
honour God more than heretical men, 
and irrational creatures hear better than 
men who'are unfaithful in their belief.” 
By how much the more Antonio preach- 
ed, so much the more did the multitude 
of fishes increase, none retiring from 


the place which they had taken. To 


w prodigy the people of the city 
hastened, the aforesaid heretics coming 
also, and seeing so unwonted and truly 
admirable a miracle, they were touched 
at heart, and all sat down at the feet 
of St. Antonio that he might preach to 

“them. Then St. Antonio, opening his 
mouth, preached so marvellously upon 
the Catholic faith that he converted all 
the heretics who were there, and sent 
the faithfal-home strengthened in their 
faith, joyfully and with his benediction. 
The. fishes having obtained leave 
from’ St. Antonio, went their way to 
various parts of the sea as if rejoicing.”” 

So far are the Bollandists, when 
they transcribe this story, from ex-. 
ressing even a doubt.of its truth, that 
‘apebroche says in his annotations he 
had himself seen the chape) which had 
been built upon the spot, ad rei memo- 
viam ; and that the fishermen in those 
parts suspend their employment on the 
anniversary of the miracle. Here 
then, in the Papal states, and under the 
sanction of the Papal government, is a 
place of: worship ereeted, and an an- 
nual holyday observed in commemora- 
tion of astory which that government 
smust have known to be grossly and ri- 
diculously false. The church of Rome 
‘has been notoriously guilty of such 
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ractices; and till that church shall 
ave purged its kalendar and its bre- 
viaries, it will not avail its partizans te 
affect indignation when the reproach of 
such imposture is-brought against it. 


{We could, if't were necessary, ad- 


duce in like manner chapter.and verse 
for the tale of St. Dominic and the 
Deyil, and show that this also has been 
published with all the formalities re- 
uired where the press is under Catho- 
lic. superintendance: But éhough of 
this.*—Quarterly Review. 


° HELVELLYN; 

OR, CANINE AFFECTION. 
One of the most touching pieces of 
Sir Walter Scott is his Helvellyn. A 
young gentleman of promising talents 
perished. by losing. his way in the 
spring-of 1805, on the mountain Hel- 





vellyn. His remains were found three. 


months afterwards, guarded still by a 

faithful terrier bitch that had long been 

the companion of his solitary rambles. 

The poet thus pathetically depicts the 

scene :— , 

“ Dark green was the spot ’mid the 
- brown mountain hether, 


don’d to weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the 
tenantless clay ! 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely 
extended, - 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite 
attended, 
The much-lov’d remains of her master 
defended, 
And chas’d the hill-fox and the ravea 
away. 


** How long didst thou think that his 
silence was slumber ? 
When the wind wav'd his garment, 
how oft didst thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks 
didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend 
of thy heart? 
And oh! was it meet, that, no requiem 
read o’er him, 
No. mother to weep and no friend to 
deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian,alone stretch'’d 
before him, 
Unhouour’d the pilgrim from life 
should depart ?”” tt le 





* How the alleged feats of that mi- 
racle-monger, Prince Hohenlohe, sink 
in comparison with those of St. Patrick 
and St. Antonio! 
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Mr. Owen is one of the most enthu- 
siastic, and at the same time one of the 
most active philanthropists of his age. 


The founder of a system of mutual in- - 


dustry, which has converted his own 
extensive factory in Scotland into .a 
well-ordered communicatory—a family, 
of which he is the father and the head, 
he wishes te extend the plan to so- 
ciety at large, Hitherto, however, he 


Ar. Olpen's proposed Sillage, 
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has had but little encouragement ; but 

Pope says— 

*¢ Truths would you teach, and save a 
sinking land, 

All hear, none aid you, and few 
understand.” 


" Mr. Owen has had public meetings 
on the subject of his plan in London, 
he has published its details in various 
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ways, and heisnow'in Ireland, where 
he is endeavouring to carry it into ef- 
fect. A numerous meeting was held 
for that purpose in Dublin, afew days 
ago, and another meeting has been fix- 
ed for the further. discussion of the sub- 
ject. Without entering into an exami- 
nation of Mr. Owen’s system, of the 


general application of which we confess, 


we have doubts, we shall observe, that 
in 1819 a deputation of the town of 
Leeds inspected Mr. Owen’s establish- 
ment, and that they speak of it in the 
highest terms of commendation. 

New Lanark consists of a population 
of 2293.individuals, of whi are 
children under ten years of age; these 
are, all in schools, learning reading, 
writing, accounts, music, and dancing. 
The next class of the population com- 
prises the boys and girls between ten 
and seventeen years of age. These 
are regular in business, and mild and 
engaging in their manners. The adult 
inhabitants of New Lanark are clean, 
healthy, and sober. 
parent of so many vices, and of so 
much misery, is almost unknown: the 
consequence ofwhich is, that they are all 
well clad and well fed, and their dwel- 
lings are clean andinviting ; and *. in 
this well-regulated colony,” says the 
Leeds Deputation, ‘ where almost 
every thing is made, wanted by either 
the manufactory or its inhabitants, no 
cursing or swearing is any where to be 
heard. There are no quarrelsome men, 
nor brawling women.” 

Such a state of society as this forms 
no doubt a striking contrast to the po- 
pulation in the great manufacturing dis-. 
tricts: and to these Mr. Owen declares 
his plan applicable, as well as to the 
community in‘ general. 
seems sceptical as to the practicability 
of Mr. Owen’s plan, he proposes the 
formation of a new establishment on 
the same principle, at Motherwell, near 
New Lanark, on the following scale: 

In the centre of from 600 to 1200 
acres of land, it is proposed to erect a 
large square, capable of accommodat- 
ing about 1200 persons, men, women, 
and children. ‘Po give both children 
and adults the best education, eonsist- 
ing of the introduction of every circum- 
stance favourable to the formation of 
good character, and the exclusion of 
whatever might be productive of a con- 
trary result; the whole founded upon 
a system of instruction combined with 
amusement, and conducted with such 
undeviating kindness, as to supersede 
the necessity of either reward or punish- 
ment, 
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Each person, according to his ability, 
to labour for the good of the whole, 
their. employment being directed by an 
economical arrangement, which shall 
combine their interests—unite their ex- 

: ertions—provide for the beneficial in- 
troduction of scientific improvements, 
and diminis! re, 

The system of. education has already 
been proved to be efficacious by the 
extensive experiment at New Lanark ; 
the Fake 24 of visitors to that spot 
bear ample testimony to the happiness 
that reigns there. t the establish- 
ment will pay its expenses, will be evi- 
dent from the following calculations : 

f cost of these erections, fur- 
nishing the apartments, fitting up 
school-room, and places of ‘worship 
for Dissenters, the church, infirmary, 
lecture-room, inn, and library, will be 
about 40,0007. 

Interest of 40,000/., rent of land, 
farming stock, &c. clothing, &c. 800 
families at 20/., taxes and contingen- 
cies, 10,7502. 

Inthe working population of 1200 
individuals. there appears, from the 
most accurate data that can be attained, 
an average of en 
248 individuals, male .and female, un- 

der 10 years ofage. © 

178 ditto, ditto, from 10 to 15. 

719 ditto, ditto, from 15 to 60. 
55 ditto, ditto, from 60 and upwards. 

In the following calculation the la- 
bour of the 946 children, under ten 
years of age, is not taken into account, 
nor the labour of 82 individuals em- 
ployed in various domestic purposes 
and superintendance, nor of 35 whio are 
supposed to be at all times ineffective, 
either from indisposition or other 


uses, 
The annual value of the labour of 
the community will then be as follows: 
165 individuals from 10 to 15, 
at 4s. per week ----- - 1,716 00 
680 ditto fram 15 to 60, at 
Os. dit cveweseoeeee 17,690 0 0 
40 ditto above 60, at 5s. 
itt oe ccccccccsecece 520 0 0. 
Total value of labour 19,916 0 0 
Total expenditure-- ++ 10,750 0 0 
Surplus -+++-+++e+ee* 9,166 0 0 
From the preceding calculations it is 
evident, that the inhabitants of these 
establishments will be in full posses- 
sion, even at the commencement of 
their exertions, of far more substantial 
advantages than are now acquired by 
many of the middle classes at.an ex- 
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. penditure of several hundreds. per an- 


num. 

It has been urged against Mr, Owen’s 
plan, that by making mankind so hap- 
py, the world would become over-po- 
pulated; and much has been latterly 


+ said about ‘‘ population pressing upon 
. subsistence;”” 


now whatever truth 
there might be iu such a doctrine some 
ceaturies hence, that it does not apply 
to the present time will be evident from 
the following consideration :—four acres 
and-a’half of land are necessary to the 


'. supply of one horse. In Ireland one 
-. moan can easily cultivate an acre of po- 


tatoes, which will support twelve per- 


* sons, allowing each seven pounds per 


diem, consequently the land that ‘sup- 
ports one horse will support fifty-four 
Irishmen ! 

It has been estimated, that in Europe 
aud America there is not more than one 
person to every 213 acres. Now, every 
acre, by spade cultivation, will support 


“two persons comfortably ; 218 acres 


would, therefore, amply support 416 
persons instead of one, so that Europe 
and America must have its population 
multiplied 416 times before there could 
be the least deficiency of comfortable 
subsistence; and if the inhabitants of 
Europe and America were like the 
Irish, their numbers might be increased 
no less than 2556. The latter, of 
course, is an extreme case, but the 
former may very fairly be considered a 
proof that we are not yet arrived at 
that period when ‘* population presses 
upon subsistence.” ; 

The engraving which we have placed 
at the head of this article gives a good 
outline of Mr. Owen’s proposed village. 
The square will be as spacious as the 
largest square in London; it will be 
surrounded with gardens, and the inte- 
rior will be laid out in pleasure-grounds 
and play-grounds. The various parts 
of the buildings in the centre, are fitted 
up for the purposes of schools, places 
of worship, library, lecture-room, din- 
ing-halls, and rooms for recreation— 
the four houses in the centre of the 
sides, are for the superintendants of 
the children, schoolmaster, surgeon, 
and public store. One of the two 
buildings projecting from the corner of 
the square, is the inn for the accom- 
modation of strangers, and the other 
building is the infirmary. The manu- 
factory, slaughter-house, washing- 
house, and farming offices, are placed 
at a short distanee outside the square. 
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THE MERCHANT OF BALSORA; 
OR, THE MAGIC RING. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

As Conloffe passed through the streets, 
his attention was arrested by a great 
crowd assembled round the door‘of the 
Cadi’s house. His curiosity was ex- 
cited, on beholding such a collection, 
at so unusual an hour: he advanced 
through the midst of the populace into 
the room where justice was adminis- 
tered, and perceived a man, wringing 
his hands, and tearing his hair, with 
every expression of grief, that refused 
all eonsolation.—* My daughter! my 
daughter!" he exclaimed—*‘ the vil- 
lain has ruined my child, and will leave 
her to perish.” - ‘ Every possible 
search has been made, Sir,”’ said the 
Cadi—“ to-morrow we will renew our 
investigation; meantime the gates of 
the city shall be doubly guarded.— 
After many vehement imprecations and 
bursts of grief, the merchant departed, 

and the mob dispersed. 

Conloffe followed the stranger until 
they were free from observation ; then 
revealing himself, told hin he had 
heard bis complaints, and thought he 
might prove of service tohim. ‘* My 
name,”’ said the merchant, ‘‘ is Mir- 
gehan ; 1am a merchant of Damascus, 
and was preparing to travel to ‘this 
city, in the course of my business. An 
aged villain, whom I had considered as 
my friend, took advantage of the bustle 
of my affairs, carried off my daughter, 
the pride and hope of my old age, with 
all my treasure; which, for the con- 
venience of transportation, I had con- 
verted into jewels. He then joined the 
caravan, which has lately arrived in this 
city, took my name and personated me. 
I followed, as soon as I had discovered 
his black treachery, and after many 
perils in the journey, after having been 
attacked by robbers, who deprived me 
of the pitiful remnant of my property, 
and of the documents I had brought to 
prove my identity and assert my rights, 
I reached Balsora. But my destroyer 
has taken his measures effectually. I 
have reason to believe him in one of 
the narrow streets, in the opposite ex- 
tremity of the town ; but the search of 
the officers has proved unsuccessful ; 
friendless and unknown, my truth sus- 
pected, my rights unsupported, I am 
left to die in a distant country.” ‘‘ How 
were your jewels packed?” asked 
Conloffe: “ Ina black chest,” replied 
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Mirgehan, ‘* bound with iron, with a 
verse from the Coran, inscribed upon 
them, which the impious wretch dis- 
regarded.” ‘‘ Allah be sed,” ex- 
claimed the youth, “I have already 
been the instrument of performing one 
act of justice.” He bade the merehant 
await his return, flew to the house of 
Bonbec, and soon restored the box to 
Mirgehan. The latter could not ex- 
press his gratitude; he offered to divide 
the contents with Conloffe, if he would 
meet him at his caravanscrai on the 
next morning. The youth rejected the 
offer, and the merchant was lost in won- 
der at his disinterested behaviour.— 
Conloffe inquired the name and situa- 
tion of the street, where the false 
friend was supposed to have concealed 
himself; and left Mirgehan, promising 
to meet him the next day. Making 
himself invisible, he traversed the city, 
and gained the spot to which he had 
. been directed. All was now silent 

around. The shops were closed, and 
the Mussulmen had retired to their 
couches. He had not been waiting 
long, before he espied a man advancing 
towards him, with eautious and ap- 
parently anxious steps. He soon re- 
cognized the person of one of the 
slaves, whom he had before seen on the 
plain. 

The African entered a door, artfully 
concealed in the side of one of the 
buildings. With the swiftness of light, 
Conloffe followed him; he entered a 
suit of apartments, plainly furnished, 
from appearances belonging to some 
inferior tradesman. Here he lost sight 
of the slave, in the obscurity of a gal- 
lery, now lit only by the fitful radiance 
of the moon, which rode at the noon of 
night, in solemn majesty. Uncertain as 
to what measures he should adopt, 
Conloffe discovered a dim light at a 
distance, penetrating the crevices ofthe 
door. Thither he proceeded with a 
light step, and slowly entered the apart- 
ment. A taper was burning in a room, 
and in a recess he beheld a couch, over- 
hung by rich drapery. Led by an irre- 
sistible curiosity, Conloffe soanedhied ; 
he glanced through the foldings of the 
curtains, and was struck dumb with 
rapturous wonder. There the light 
covering of the bed revealed to his 
view a form, with which the amorous 
believer’s ardent vision of the dark 
eyed maids of Paradise, could not bear 
any comparison. Sleep hung upon her 
eyelids; but the smile that played 
around her lips was an irradiation of 
immortal beauty. Her darkly flowing 
tresses had escaped from their sparkling 
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braid; atid the entrancing negligence, , 


in which every perfection was displayed 
in its voluptuous fullness, completed 
the spell in which the Museulman was 
bouna. 


‘© And this,” thought Conloffe, “is . 


Mirgehan's daughter. O! let him keep 
his treasure, ‘a thonsand times told! 
I ask but this; and will fly for him'to 
the farthest corner of the earth, and 
risk every hope of life or happiness, 
for the faint dream of possessing Ghu-: 
lendam !——** And Ghulendam—is she 
not here ?—alone, unprotected—lI have 
a charm that can always deliver me— 
perish the unhallowed thought !—‘* But 
et” — 
; Fain would history draw a veil over 
the conclusion of Conloffe’s refleetions. 
He was young; the prize was within 
his grasp ; he was carried away by the 
torrent—and the evil principle trium- 


phed. 

The first blush of morning saw Con- 
loffe in his father’s habitation, musing 
on the scenes of the night. His delirium 


began to dissipate; and the gigantic. 


form of conscience again rose up, in all 
his terrors. He had forgotten Mir- 
gehan—every thing but Ghulendam.— 
** But.” thought he, *‘ my ring makes 
me a husband for a princess.— Wealth 
is laid bare before me; the machi- 
nations of enemies I can read in 
their conception. Ghulendam shall 
be mine, and then none have I injured.” 
So saying, he bethought him of return- 
ing to the house; for he had nothing 
certain to communicate to Mirgehan, 
about its inhabitants. 

Still invisible, he again found himself 
in the apartment of the lady. She was, 
now dressed; but Conloffe’s heart, io 
despite of his resolution, again smote 
him with remorse and despair, as he 
beheld the flower his grasp had blighted, 
lovely in its decay, bowing to the earth 
with sorrow and shame. Drowned in 
tears, Ghulendam was leaning on her 
arm ; and often she raised her dark ap- 
pealing eyes to heaven, as if to demand 
what crime she had committed—that 
He who alone beheld the deed, would 
permit its perpetrator to live in triumph- 

A man entered the apartment, and 
Ghulendam, struggling to conceal her 
emotions, rose to receive him. From 
the description of Mirgehan, Conloffe 
knew him for the hoary traitor he was 
in search of. His blood boiled within 
him, as he saw the robber fold his Ghu- 
lendam to his breast. ‘‘ Joy, joy, my 
love,”’ he cried, ‘* our friend has suc- 
ceeded ;, the baffled wretch is arrested, 
and we may depart.” Ghulendam re- 
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plied with her tears. Her conduct was 
constrained; and when the old man 
t her to his bosom, she would start 
and shudder. Conloffe read in her 
conduct the.struggles of fear with dis- 
oid the triumph of injustice, which 
arch villain announced, and the con- 
sequent barriers presented to his hopes, 
wited,with the indignation kindled by 


- the.scene before him, drove him almost 


to madness :—and, when the old man, 
meeting with no reply to his transports, 
bat sobs and tears, began to reproach 
Ghulendam, the wrath of Conloffe was 
fanned into fury. He passed his sword 
through the false merchant’s body. He 
reeled and fell. ‘‘ Azrael has struck 
me, my child!” he cried—‘* Oh my 

2” said Ghulendam, ‘ leave me 
pot, my father !” 

At this moment a voice without, 
which Conloffe knew to be his father’s, 
ealled out, ‘‘ Joy! Mirgehan—we have 
caught the lying knave Hassan ; and he 
is now tearing his hair and his beard 
with vexation, instead of hypocrisy.” — 


‘ Sosaying, Bonbec entered the chamber. 
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The blood flowed copiously from Mir- 
gehan ; and Ghulendam, who hadthrown 
berself upon the body, appeared to have 
lost all power ofaction. ‘‘ My father !"’ 
was all that she uttered ; and at every 
pause in ber exclamations, a fresh 
chower of tears mingled with the san- 
guine torrent, in which her parent was 
weltering. ‘‘ Whohas done this?” said 
Bonbec. ‘* Do I behold in Ghulendam 
a parricide.’’ At these words, the lovely 
mourner started from the ground; she 

wa glance on the interrogator, 
which seemed the last flash,of expiring 
season, and fell back into Bonbec’s 
arms. That question seemed also to 
recall the parting spirit of the dying 
Mirgehan. ‘‘ The blow came from a 
hand unseen :”’ he uttered faintly, and 
= relapsed into the shadows of 


Numerous steps were now heard on 


"the stairs, ascending to the apartment. 


There was a fire in the brain of Con- 
loffe. Herushed past the entering mul- 
titude, and wandered, he knew not 
whither, or how long. 

The first return of memory and reason 
found him in the valley, where, on the 
freceding evening,- the Dervish had 

thed his last. There stood the 
solitary palm; it frowned on him dark 


-Feproach. The stream rolled on with 


its murmuring waters; and Conloffe 
thought he heard the deep voice of 
eternity, summoning him to his last 
fearful audit. The parting beams of 
the retiring sun, as they lingered on the 
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grave of Atalmule, brought back the 
Dervish’s dying counsels, and reminded 
pe snag how soon-he had disregarded 
them. 

‘* Thou baleful legacy! pernicious 
ring!" he exclaimed, ** that sun has 
seen but one revolution, since thou hast 
made me guilty of three of the blackest 
crimes, that can cry for vengeance, on 
earth and in heaven. Robbery—the 
violation of i murder !—The 
murder of him, her, father, on whose 
helpless hours I stole, darker than the 
fiend of the charnel house—I stand ae- 
cursed bgfore God and man. I am 
branded with a burning character.— 
Demons will hunt me through the 
earth ; and when my unpardoned soul 
shall tread the sabre arch, that spans 
the caverns of the damned, those caves 
shall yawn to receive me, and Heaven 
will rejoice at my destruction !”’ 

So saying, he seized a fragment of a 
rock ; and erecting the ring, threw the 
mass upon it. .A clap of thunder was 
heard in the serene air, and the Dervish 
Atalmulc stood before him. Not as he’ 
last beheld him, bending with years, 
and bowing to the grave; he knewhim . 
by the intelligence of his face, and by 
the fire of his eye—but they were now 
radiant with heavenly glory. He stood, 
‘¢the centre of a cloud,” in form a 
youth ; his white locks were changed 
into luxuriant curls; his vesture was 
dipped in the tints of Heaven. Conloffe 
prostrated himself upon the earth; and 
the Dervish thus addressed him :— 

** Allah, O youth! has made me the 
instrument of an,awful lesson to you.— 
The ring I gave you was found in the 
evening of my days, and even then I 
feared to use it. Men cannot wield the 
thunder which spirits tremble as they 
hear. Listen-—Mirgehan and your 
father were friends in their youth.— 
They agreed, that when their children 
should grow up, the friendship of the 
parents should be sealed by their union. 
For this purpose, Mirgehan came to 
Balsora. A villain followed him, and, 
allured by his promises, a venal Cadi 
favoured his scheme. Mirgehan secret- 
ed his treasure, his daughter and him- 
self. The first you delivered to his 
enemy, who is now in prison, and from 
whom his prize has been recovered.— 
Learn a deep lesson of wisdom, and 
you may yet be as happy as it is per- 
mitted to mortals to be. The wound of 
Mirgehan is not fatal, and under the 
roof of Bonbec you will find him, with 
your Ghulendam."” And Conloffe re- 
turned to the city; and it was as the 
Dervish had said. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE 
DUKE OF LEEDS. 

The father of the present Duke of 
Leeds had a great passion for music. 
His taste for that science often led 
him to accept invitations for private 
parties. On one occasion he attended 
a select party in Lombard-street, given 
by a gentleman who held an appoint- 
ment in the Post Office, and who had 
very good apartments there. To meet 
the Duke. a few amateurs were invited, 
and amongst the rest the present Cham- 
berlain of London, Mr. Clark, who, 
singing at sight, was a very useful 
member. Mr. Clark was Lord Mayor, 
and on that night he was to take 
possession of the Mansion House, 
which is never in order for the recep- 
tion of its short-leased tenant till some 
weeks after it becomes vacant. At 
midnight, the City Magistrate’s car- 
riage came to fetch him home ; but the 
Duke so earnestly pressed his staying a 
little longer, that he could not refuse, 
especially as he had made his compas- 
sion easy to the servants, by saying— 
** Send away your carriage, and I will 
set you down.” The clock again 
struck, and his civic Lordship (who had 
with firmness passed the bottle) began 
respectfully to remonstrate, when, at 
length, his Grace rose, and good-hu- 
monredly said—** Well, come along, I 
see it will not do ; you are too much on 
your guard forme. Do you recollect, 
you are now sitting on the identical 
spot where stood the house of Sir Ro- 
bert Viner, when he filled your present 
situation, and King Charles II. dined 
with him. I confess I had some ambi- 
tion to reduce you to the state in which 
Sir Robert was, when he so reluctantly 
parted with his Royal guest, and to 
have sent you to the Mansion House as 
merry ; but I see you have out-ma- 
neeuvred me, and so I am at your ser- 
vice.” 

The same Nobleman, when Secre- 
tary of State, in going home from his 
office on foot and alone, was one night 
attacked on Constitution-hill by two 
footpads, who, having taken his money, 
demanded his watch. It was very va- 
luable, and he had deposited it so se- 
curety that he thought he might venture 
to deny having one. He didso ; and 
at the same moment, and when the men 
had yet their hands on him, the watch 
itself betrayed him, by striking. The 
hour unfortunately was twelve; he 
heard it distinctly, and as he himself 
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said, thought it never would have done 
striking. He gavehis life up for gone ; 
but providentially the men did not hear 
it, and made off with what they had 
obtained. A strong sense:of this won- 
derful escape remained tong on the 
Duke’s mind. 


AGOSTINE FOSARI, THE SOM- 
NAMBULIST. 

Paying a visit toa friend in the coun- 
try, says an eye-witness, I met there 
an Italian gentleman, called Agostine 
Fosari, who was a night-walker ; or a 
person who, whilst asleep, does all the 
actions of one awake. . He did not 
seem to exceed the age of thirty ; wes 
lean, black, and of an extreme melan- 
choly complexion ; had a sedate under- 
Standing, a great penetration, and a 
capacity for the most abstracted sci- 
ences. His extraordinary fits used ge 
nerally to seize him in the wane of the 
moon; but with. greater violence in 
the autumn and winter, than in the 
spring andsummer. I had the curiosity 
to be an eye-witness of what was told 
me, and prevailed with his valet de 
chambre to give me notice when his 
master was likely to renew his vagary. 
One night, about the end of September, 
after supper, the company amused them- 
selves with little plays, and Signer 
Agostine made one among the rest, 
He went to bed about eleven, and his 
valet came soon after and told us that 
his master would that night have a 
walking fit, and desired us, if we pleas 
ed, to come and observe him. I went 
to his bed-side with a light in my hand, 
and saw hjm lying upon his back, his 
eyes wide open, but fixed, which was 
sure sign of his approaching disorder. 
I took him by the hands and found 
them very cold: I felt his pulse, and 
found it so slow, that his blood seemed 
to have no circulation. At or about 
midnight he drew the curtains briskly ; 
rose, and dressed himself well enough. 
I approached him, and put the candle 
to his nose ; found him insensible, with 
his eyes still wide open and immovea- 
ble. Before he put on his hat he took 
his belt, from which the sword had 
been removed for fear of an accident. 

In this equipage did Signor Agos- 
tine walk backwards and forwards in 
his chamber several times. He came 
to the fire, sat down in an elbow chair, 
and went some little time after to a clo- 
set, where was his portmanteau. He 
fumbled in it a long time ; turned every 
thing topsy-turvey, and after putting 
every thing in order, he shut the port 
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_ ed down stairs. 
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"_ manteau, and put the key in his pocket: 


whence he drew a letter and put it over 
the chimney. He then went to the 
,chamber-door ; opened it, and proceed- 
When‘ he, came to the 
bottom, one of the company falling, he 
seemed frightened at the noise, and 

ended his pace, The valet. bid us 
walk ,softly, and not speak, because 
when any noise was made-near him, 
and intermixed with his dreams, he be- 
came furious, and ran with the greatest 
precipitancy, as if pursued. 

«He traversed the whole court, which 
~was' very spacious, and proceeded to 
the stable. He ‘went in, stroaked and 
earessed his horse, bridled him, and 


_ was going to’saddle him; but not find- 
“sing ‘the saddle in its usual place, he 
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seemed very uneasy, like a man disap- 
nted. He, however, mounted his 
orse, and gallopped to the house-door, 
which was shut. He then dismounted, 
‘and taking up a cabbage-stalk, knocked 
‘furiously at the door. After a great 


deal: of labour lost, he remounted his 


horse, guided him to the pond, which 
‘was at the other end of the court, let 
thin’ drink, went afterwards and tied 
him to his manger, and then returned 
to the house with great agility. Atthe 
Boise some servants made in the kit- 
then, he was very attentive, came near 
to the door, and clapped his ear to the 
“key-hole ; but passing on a sudden to 
the other side, he entered a parlour 
where was a billiard-table. He walk- 
ed’ backwards and forwards, and used 
the same postures as if he was effectual- 
lyat play. He proceeded to a pair of 
virginals, upon which he-could play, 
and made some jangling. After two 
hours exercise, he returned up stairs to 
-his chamber, and threw himself in his 
clothes upon the bed, where we found 
him the next morning at nine, in the 
same posture wehadleft him ; for upon 
these occasions he ever slept eight or 
ten hours together. 

His valet told us there were but two 
ways to recover him out of these fits ; 
One was to tickle him strongly upon 
the soles of his feet; the other, to 
Sound a horn or trumpet at his ears. 


INGENUITY OF A CHINESE 
TAILOR. 

A clergyman of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, whose cassock was so ex- 
tremely patched and darned that he 
could no longer wear it with decency, 

applied to a tailor in Canton for 
& new one, perceived shortly afterwards 
new cassock with every darn and 
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patch so accurately true to the old pat- 
tern, ‘that nothing but the greater 
strength of the néw cloth could deter- 
mine the one from the other; the tailor 
having unluckily ‘conceived that the 
darns and patches were so many em- 
blems of the clergyman’s profession. 
This anecdote is given by Barrow as 
an illustration of the excellent imitative 
pewers and ingenuity of tlie Chinese. 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

This old, and now exploded law, was 
originally introduced by the influence of 
the clergy, and prevailed down to the 
reign of Queen Anne. In the reign of 
Charles II. the following case occurred, 
as reported by the Chief Justice Kely- 
ing. ‘* At the assizes:at Winchester, 
the clerk appointed by the bishop to 
give benefit of clergy to the prisoners, 
being to give it to an old thief, I 
directed him to deal clearly with me, 
and not to say /egit in case he could not 
read; and thereupon he delivered the 
book to him ; and I perceived the pri- 
soner never looked upon the book at 
all; and yet the bishop’s clerk, upon 
the demand of legit, or non legit, an- 
swered legit; and thereupon 1 wished 
him to consider, and I told him I doubt- 
ed he was mistaken; and bade the 
clerk of the assizes ask him again, legit, 
or non legit? and he answered again, 
somewhat angrily, legit. Then I bid 
the clerk of the assize not to record it ; 
and 1 told the parson he was: not the 
judge whether he read it or not, but a 
ministerial officer, to make a true report 
to the court; and so I caused the pri- 
soner to be brought near, and delivered 
him the book, and then the prisoner 
confessed he could not read; where- 
upon I told the parson he reproached 
his function, and unpreached more thut 
day than he could preach up again in 
many days! And, because it was his 
personal offence and misdemeanour, I 
fined him five marks, and did not fine 
the bishop, as in case he had failed to 
find an ordinary. 


The Gatherer. 


* T am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” —Wotton. 

Fuoatinc Ispanps.—Near_ St. 
Omers, in Flanders, there was former- 
ly a large lake on which were many 
floating Islands, for the most part in- 
habited, and which were moved by 
means of cords attached to posts drove 
into the earth; upon one of the islands 
there was a church and a convent of 
religious Bernardins. 
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ExtraorDinary Fruit.—There are 
in several parts of Guiana, particular 
trees known by the appellation of To- 
toch, very remarkable for the natnre 
of their fruit, which is so large, and at 
the same time so hard, when ripe, that 
no one can pass under it without instant 
danger of a fractured skull. 





REMARKABLE Fisu.—Insome rivers 
in Guiana there is found a curious fish, 
about the size of a smelt, which has 
four eyes, two on each side, placed 
one above the other: it is remarkable 
that when swimming it keeps two eyes 

. above, and two below the surface, 





AN OLD Frienp WITH a NEW Face. 


—Strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Mrxton. 
With “ strains that might create asoul”’ 
(In narrow shed, and scanty) 
Tom plies the hammer, stirs the coal, 
And soon creates a smoking sole 
To shoe his Rosinante. 
“¢* Beneath the ribs of death’’ indeed— 
.. For while he made the shoe, 
- Poor Rosinante (starving steed !) 
‘Exhaled her last, dropped down her 


head, 
And left a world of woe. 





MovutrTine. 
“ You've scarce a rag upon your 
back’’ 


*¢ ’m moulting,Sir,” replies poor Jack. 





Catcuinc Larks.—The old me- 
thod was to put salt on their tails. 
The following is from a Provincial Pa- 
per :—‘ Many hundreds oflarks, during 
the late frost, were taken alive in the 
neighbourhood of Arundel, their tails 
being frozen to the snow !”’ 





Cross Reapincs.—We are autho- 
rized tostate thatthe Lady Mayoress— 
wishes for a situation under a man 
cook ina small regular family. A poor 
woman met her death last week, by in- 
advertently swallowing—a huge male 
elephant, three royal Bengal tygers, 
&c. &c. Ata dinner at the Crown and 
Anchor, the health of Sir F. Burdett 
was drank wit int bottles of Day 
and Martin’s liquid blacking. 

It appears by a worthy Baronet's 
speech on Parliamentary Reform, that 
—the scarcity of plums will be very 
great this year. Wanted immediately, 
several hundred men—to superintend 
the education of four children, who 
will be treated as one of the family. 
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Epigram sent with a Couple of Dicks 
to a Patient. 
BY THE LATE DR. JENNER. 
I've Lor. srame 9 my dear Madam, this 
scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss ****** is very much 
better: 


A regular Doctdr-no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent her a Couple 
of Quacks. 





Spinsters.—Amongst our industri. 
ous and frugal forefathers, it was a max- 


im, that a young woman should never - 


be married until she ‘had. spun herself 
asetof body, table, and bed linens. 
From this custom, all unmarried women 


were termed spinsters—an appellation.’ 


they still retain in all law proceedings, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. -. 
Affairs of a persenal nature have . 
prevented us from deeiding on all the 
communications of our correspondents; _ 
but to most of them we can hold va : 
the hope of some of the articles } 
which they have. favoured us 


adopted, and that as early as their ex. 4 


tensive claims will permit. j 

To such. friends of The Mirror 
give us advice, we return our b 
thanks, and assure them that no exe 
tions shall be spared to ensure the co#- 
tinuance of its present liberal and es-’ 
tensive patronage. # 

Q. has our best thanks ; any further 
information he can give us on the suab- 
ject of his last letter will be thankfully 
received ; and no other use made of it 
but such as he may suggest. 


tT. T—y—n in our next. 
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roper manner of using the Pen for strong 
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